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THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER. 



The President's letter of acceptance (so long delayed that it 
was in danger of being forgotten) has a tinge of melancholy, a 
shade of sombre sadness. It illustrates most plainly one of the 
results of that second candidacy, which Mr. Cleveland in full flush 
of youthful virtue, when he had not been corrupted by the pomp 
and pride of power, thought so dangerous to the Kepublic. It lacks 
ingenuousness and directness. It shows a willingness to obscure 
by phrases the very issue he himself has helped to raise. 

But, fortunately for the country, Mr. Cleveland's beliefs are so 
strong and his convictions so deeply rooted that he cannot him- 
self disguise them. It is a misfortune to his own fame that he 
has made the attempt. 

To be so unacquainted with the feeling of his countrymen as 
to undertake a crusade for free trade when there was no occasion 
therefor ; to be so unskillful as to disrupt the party he belonged 
to and to which alone he owed the distinguished place he occupies 
among men, might have been a misfortune, but it need not have 
been a discredit. 

To be a free trader, open and avowed, is to be in reputable 
company, though misguided, small and select. To be a protec- 
tionist is to have the support and company of nearly all the great 
statesmen and nations of the earth. 

To be suspended between the two doctrines, between earth and 
heaven, is to resemble the corpse in Mahomet's coffin, without 
either its sanctity or its hope of resurrection. 

The American people might have felt it their duty to overturn 
a brave man misguided, but they would have done it with regret 
and reluctance. In dealing with a man who reiterates all the 
doctrines of Free Trade and then loses himself in vague assevera- 
tions to the contrary, they will feel neither reluctance nor regret, 
but a calm and peaceful joy. Already the indications are so 
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plain that we may see the coming day. Oregon, on the Pacific 
coast, with her varied industries all threatened hy what the 
President calls " the extreme moderation" of Mr. Mills' bill, has 
given her opinion with a candor and an emphasis which has de- 
lighted our friends and silenced our enemies. Vermont, the 
majorities of which seemed already so great that they could not 
be increased without bereaving the state of a due quota of Demo- 
cratic federal officials, has given her views of free raw material 
in figures that cannot be disputed. Maine (for whose election 
the very letter we are discussing was specially reserved) replied in 
such fashion that all the explanatory ingenuity of the Democratic 
press proper, and of the independent press, called so because that 
is not its name, has wasted itself thereon so vainly that the ex- 
planations after the election are as unconvincing as the money 
spent before. 

The President thinks that his purposes and objects have been 
misrepresented, and evidently fears lest the people should be 
misled. He need give himself no uneasiness upon these points. 
He is going to be completely understood, and the purposes of him- 
self and his friends perfectly comprehended. The eyes of sixty 
million people see all that can be seen in their day and genera- 
tion, and the wisdom of the many will always be found sufficient 
for a crisis like this. In order to assist in this understanding and 
comprehension, we must analyze a little this new declaration of 
the President's faith. After a suitable and reverential recogni- 
tion of his own feelings as President, which is a condensation of 
that spontaneous and multitudinous tribute to the personal 
pronoun of the first person in all its forms which he orally ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Patrick Collins, at the White House, when 
the news of his nomination first reached him, he proceeds to de- 
velop the principles, the name of which he takes so much 
pains afterward to deny. These principles are universally recog- 
nized by every one but their distinguished author as the 
principles on which Great Britain has desired since 1840 to con- 
duct the business of the outside world. They are not positive in 
their form, but negative. They do not declare on one side but 
negative the other. They so state "tariff taxation and its 
effects " as to render protection impossible for any one who hon- 
estly believes them. Free trade, so far as it concerns our people, 
is an opinion, not a phrase. It is a doctrine, not a name. It is a 
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method of doing business, not a catch word. If the President 
were as eager to eschew the doctrine as he is to avoid the name, he 
might have spared us one whole message and more than three- 
quarters of his letter of acceptance. 

Let any man ask himself : What is the severest accusation 
which any political economist has brought against Protection ? 
What sums up all the supposed disadvantages of that system ? 
There can be nothing stronger than the declaration that the con- 
sumer pays the tariff tax precisely, and that the purchaser of do- 
mestic protected goods pays a price for such goods enhanced by 
nearly or quite the like sum. No free trader can be brought for- 
ward who can make any stronger statement of his case, and yet 
this is exactly the statement which the President makes in his 
Message, and re-echoes somewhat less pointedly in his letter. 
That this may not rest on my assertion, let the President's own 
words speak for him. In the Message he says, speaking of tariff 
laws : 

"These laws, as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers 
of all articles imported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such 
duties." 

and later, 

"Those who buy imports pay the duty charged thereon into the public treas- 
ury, but the great majority of our citizens who buy domestic articles of the same 
class, pay a sum at least approximately equal to this duty to the home man- 
ufacturer."' 

In the letter he spreads it out more thinly, as follows : 

"I suppose it is needless to explain that all these duties and assessments are 
added to the price of the articles upon which they are levied, and thus become a 
tax upon all those who buy these articles for use and consumption. I suppose, 
too, it is well understood that the effect of this tariff taxation is not limited to the 
consumers of imported articles, but that the duties imposed upon such articles per- 
mit a corresponding increase in prices to be laid upon domestic productions of the 
same kind, which increase, paid by all our people and consumers of home pro- 
ductions, and entering every American home, constitutes a form of taxation as 
certain and inevitable as though the amount was annually paid into the hand of 
the tax-gatherer." 

Now what do these assertions thus reiterated mean ? What is 
the practical import of them, and what is and must be the effect 
of them on the business of the country if they be true ? It is not 
needful for me to answer these questions, for Judge Thurman has 
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replied to them under the inspiration of the Canadian air wafted 
over the border at Port Huron with far more vigor than he ex- 
hibited farther east. Judge Thurman declares that, under pro- 
tection, for every dollar that goes into the treasury of the United 
States five dollars go into the pockets of the bloated manufacturers, 
and, broadening his calculations, further declares that one thou- 
sand millions of dollars every year are garnered in by the same 
reprehensible persons. If the candidate for the Presidency be- 
lieves what the candidate for the Vice-Presidency says, and Mr. 
Cleveland's . principles buttress and support Judge Thurman's 
words, why does Mr. Cleveland claim he has been misrepresented ? 
If protection, for every dollar it puts into the Treasury takes five 
other unnecessary dollars out of the pockets of the people, and if 
the whole sum taken uselessly out of all the people is one thou- 
sand millions of dollars every year, what excuse has Mr. Cleve- 
land to offer for not being against protection ? If he believes in the 
principles he enunciates how can he justify himself in not " enter- 
ing upon a crusade of free trade " ? 

When Mr. Cleveland gets himself into that "quiet calm 
which follows a complete and solemn self-consecration by the 
people's chosen President of every faculty and endeavor to the 
service of a confiding and generous nation of freemen," and 
finds by Judge Thurman's speech that that "confiding and 
generous nation of freemen" are yearly robbed of one thousand 
millions of dollars, and finds that Judge Thurman's speech 
has the sanction of his own message, will he not rouse himself 
even from that blissful "calm," and try to rescue this "nation 
of freemen" thus "generous" and "confiding" from a sys- 
tem so baleful ? Surely it cannot be that the President, 
whose moral tone is so high on Civil Service Keform that 
even after performance has failed to follow proclamation he still 
commands the fealty of Mr. George William Curtis, can be refus- 
ing to fling to the breeze his true colors because they are unpop- 
ular ? Alas ! it is to be feared that the fine gold has been 
dimmed of that President who at the outset of his swinging 
march toward "reform" would not encumber himself with even 
the hope of a second term lest he should in aught be tempted 
to make unto himself friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. 

The surplus, it will be seen, still plays a considerable part in the 
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letter; by which I mean that it uses up a great many words. Never- 
theless you will notice that it is not now occupying the public mind. 
Last year at this time all the world was stirred by it. If any one 
complains that the administration has not this year made as skillful 
a use of it as last year he must bear in mind that the question of 
manoeuvring the surplus is now more difficult. You can have 
conscientious scruples against buying bonds under a plain law 
even to the extent of risking a panic during an off year, but it 
would be worse than dangerous to have them a Presidential year. 
Hence, under precisely the same law, the administration last year 
bought bonds only when driven to it, and this year bids the money 
market be of good cheer at whatever price the bonds may rule. 
This, of course, is only right. It is also natural. For the Democratic 
party, now in power, having neglected to pass such a refunding act 
as would have made all the bonds payable at government option, 
having failed to repeal the tobacco tax and such other taxes as 
all would have consented to, having, in a word, staked its whole 
endeavor on the attack on the tariff, its administration would not 
care to add the money centres to its list of enemies, already in- 
conveniently large. This is wise action, and would seem to show 
that a desire for re-election is at least useful in dissipating such 
Presidential scruples as have proved to be unfounded and disas- 
trous to the country. 

Perhaps if there be one thing in this campaign more deceptive 
than any other, it is the cry for free raw material. Coupled with 
that other delusion, " the markets of the world," it completes 
the circuit of Presidential thought. Free raw material is now 
and always has been the stock argument in any " crusade of free 
trade." It was the precursor and attendant of Robert J. 
Walker's period, and has always been in the mouths of all oppo- 
nents of the existing system. It is a very taking argument so 
long as it rests in generalities. Surely it must be wise to admit 
free the substances which human labor fashions into the shapes 
and forms which contribute to our comfort and to the luxury of 
contented living. Such a freedom of import can hurt no one, 
and must greatly stimulate the employment of human beings. 
The fallacy of all this lies in the double meaning of the term 
" raw material." When we are indulging the day dream that we 
shall employ all our workmen and fill up with our surplus pro- 
ducts the imaginary markets of the world, which are supposed to 
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be awaiting us with an enthusiasm as open-mouthed as the big 
fish waiting for Jonah, free raw material must mean something 
or other on which human labor has not yet been bestowed. When 
we turn ourselves from messages and letters of acceptance and 
stump oratory generally, and begin to make laws, we find there 
is no such thing on earth as raw material in that sense — no such 
thing except the earth itself as substances on which no labor has 
been bestowed. The " raw material " of one man is the fin- 
ished product of the other, and while it may not yet be ready 
for human wear and use, it has yet had the labor bestowed 
which was as absolutely essential to its final destiny as the 
finishing polish which makes it comely and attractive to the 
buyer. On products of America, where will you draw the line ? 
Will you say to the yarn maker, we will sacrifice you and your 
product ; we will discharge your workmen and shut up your 
shop in order that we may enable the cloth and fabric maker to 
hire more men and go forth to capture the markets of the world ? 
What would be the gain to the yarn maker, and what to the coun- 
try ? If you tell me that you mean wool and lumber, cheap cloth- 
ing and cheap homes, my reply is twofold. You and your party 
have always proclaimed that Protection was an individual benefit 
to whoever made or raised a protected article. How can you jus- 
tify, in your search for cheap clothing and cheap homes, the indi- 
vidual benefit you give manufacturers and which you refuse to the 
lumbermen and the farmers ? 

What argument can you urge against taxed wools that 
you cannot urge against taxed woolens ? Does not the con- 
sumer ultimately use them both ? My other reply, as to wool, 
is that your orators, headed by Mr. Springer— -facile princeps 
— are just now soothing the farmers by statistical proof that 
wool will be dearer, and your Ottawa Consul, Mr. Hotch- 
kiss, in a letter which Mr. Bayard has hot hastened to pub- 
lish, has just proved that Canadian pine lumber will be raised in 
price until it equals the price now paid for American lumber, and 
cheap homes for our people vanish into the Canadian treasury. 
For he makes it very clear that the Canadian pine lumber cuts no 
figure in fixing the American price, and that the raising of the 
sum which has to be then paid to the government for the right to 
cut will be as certain as the needs of the Dominion Treasury; what 
we take off they are sure to put on, what is pushed out 
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of our treasury is pushed into theirs. We lose one million dollars 
paid by the Canadians and their government gains it, yet the 
" people's chosen President," in a state of " complete and solemn 
self-consecration of every faculty and endeavor to the service of a 
confiding and generous nation of freemen," seven months after 
one of his own officers shows him this truth, and he knows it, 
piles up words about the grievous and intolerable burdens of taxa- 
tion of our nation, "confiding and generous" as aforesaid, and 
talks about " the extreme moderation" of Mr. Mills' bill, which 
lifts this particular taxation not from us but from the Canadians. 

"Extreme moderation"! If the throwing away of one million 
dollars, the passing of that large sum from our treasury into the 
treasury of Canada be "the extreme moderation" of "the first 
step in the right direction," how long will it be before the states- 
manship of revenue reform pays more than our fair share of the 
expenses of the Dominion government ? Sir Charles Tupper can 
already reckon on items amounting to one million eight hundred 
thousand dollars, and publicly and complacently claims that sum 
as one of the trophies of diplomacy. When we add to this the fact 
that every increase of Canadian lumber imports takes just so much 
from the opportunities of labor among ourselves and causes a 
proportionate loss in dollars transferred from our treasury to theirs, 
no one can doubt that this is carrying the doctrine of free raw 
materials far beyond the hopes even of believers. 

No better test can be given of the delusiveness of this craze 
than the question asked Mr. Mills in Connecticut to which he 
made the reply which has become historic. If free raw materials 
will enable us to conquer the markets of the world, why have we 
not done it in the article of cotton goods ; for we not only have 
the materials free but on the spot. And yet we supply the mar^ 
kets of the world with less than fifteen million dollars' worth of 
cotton goods, while England exports more than three hundred 
million dollars' worth. We can compete only in coarse goods 
which require the minimum of human labor. So slight is the 
labor proportion that it is made up by the advantage we have in 
growing our material here. Some cotton goods exported from 
my own district enjoy an Eastern market simply because they 
maintain their excellence while the English haste in " the career 
of cheap and nasty " has made their goods a by-word among even 
the heathen. 
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No wonder that Mr. Mills after keeping the three balls of 
"free raw materials," "markets of the world" and "labor cost" 
deftly in the air for a whole evening lost his temper when he 
found all three come rattling about his head when the cotton 
question was asked him. It is a misfortune that there should be 
any doubt as to his reply. The one originally attributed to him 
had a wild, southwestern beauty. The rectified one indicated a 
sad yielding to the softness of Eastern civilization. 

Of course the President has the usual discourse upon "trusts." 
It is the natural complement of the rest of the letter. Doubt- 
less when we get out of the smoke of political battle we shall find 
out definitely what evils there are in "trusts " and remedy them. 
Meantime the public mind ought not to be misled by mere out- 
cry, and ought to know where the blame of non-action rests, if it 
rests anywhere outside the inherent difficulties of the case 
itself. When the present session of Congress was begun a section 
or sort of flying squadron of the majority of Ways and Means was 
made part of the Committee on Manufactures, and was set to 
work to elaborate this new weapon from which they promise 
themselves so much in their warfare against the tariff. 

Whoever will examine the President's language with care will 
see how utterly vague and unsatisfying that language is, and be 
prepared to ask him the question why his friends in the House of 
Eepresentatives have not acted with promptitude and vigor. 
They alone possess the power and the jurisdiction of this ques- 
tion, and they alone are laggard. They alone have the initiative 
and have failed to move. Only the other day did Mr. Cain, of 
Texas, enumerate the many bills to suppress " trusts " already 
before the committees controlled by the President's friends, on 
none of which had action been taken. He even wished to add to 
the farce of the situation by endowing still another committee 
with power. 

If the party in power in the House had seen fit, they have all 
along had the right (and have alone had the privilege) of present- 
ing and proposing such legislation as they deemed fitting to carry 
out their views. But they "care for none of these things." To 
their minds, as to the President's, only one cure is possible for 
any of the evils of this world, and that is reduction of the tariff. 
The surplus might have ceased to be an evil by the payment of 
our debts, but presidential scruples prevented. Legislation might 
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easily have been had on trusts; but the President — and his friends — 
have had no real use for either surplus or trusts, except as against 
the tariff. 

If this mania continues for exhibiting revenue reform as a 
panacea for all that goes awry in the Republic, the President 
will soon be reluctant to use any other remedy against the yellow 
fever. 

There is one expression in the candidate's letter which deserves 
our hearty sympathy. " While we cannot avoid," he says> " par- 
tisan misrepresentation, our position upon the question of revenue 
reform should be so plainly stated as to admit of no misunder- 
standing." 

That is absolutely desirable, and this article is a contribution 
to the great work of helping the candidate to- avoid " misrepre- 
sentation " and to render " misunderstanding" impossible. 

Lest, however, anything here said be set down to partisanship or 
attributed to political opposition, the testimony should be quoted of 
a devoted admirer of Mr. Cleveland, a devout and sonorous sup- 
porter of his ideas. Mr. Henry George cannot be accused of 
malice or of spite or of any desire to injure the fair fame or future 
prospects of his leader. Yet, singularly enough, his views of the 
letter agree with those presented in this article, except that they 
are more vigorous and epigramatic in expression and more pointed 
in application: 

" Free Trade Democrats and Democrats unreleased from the superstitions of 
protection can find in the Letter what suits their relative intellectual development 
— the argument for the one, some phrases for the other. ," 

It was always thus ; whenever, in the tents of the Philistines, 
were corn and oil, the Southern Free Trade Democrat always had 
the nutriment and the Northern Protectionist Democrat the 
husks and scum. 

Thomas B. Reed. 
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